MADAME   DU   DEFFAND
was so monotonous that she had almost lost, she said, the
faculty of thought
Yet to the very last she was being reprimanded. " Qui
bien aime, bien chatie. Ah, que de preuves je regois de votre
amide! " That was written on August 3, 1780. There was
one more note, and then on August 22 the last of them. She
spoke only of her weakness which she took for a warning of
her end. " I have no strength left to be frightened at it,
and since I am never to see you again, there is nothing I am
sorry to leave. . . . Amuse yourself as much as you can,
my friend, do not trouble about my state: we were almost
lost to each other: we were never to meet again : you will
miss me, for we all like to know that we are loved/*
The rest was told by her servant Wiart Like all her
household, he was devoted to the Englishman.
She left Horace Walpole her papers, many of which had
interest; a little gold bos with the picture of her favourite
dog; and finally Tonton, the dog of her last years. He
was incredibly cross and celebrated his arrival at Strawberry
Hill by a quarrel with larger dogs, but was soon established
tn almost as great favour as the deceased Rosette. Walpole
tells how he had been dining at Richmond House and had
said he was going on to another party; but the Duke asked:
:c Own the truth, shall you not call at home first and see
Tonton ? " and Walpole admitted it was so.
The long story, then, ends with Tonton. It is easy to
believe that Horace Walpole was glad to be able to continue
it least some good offices to a creature that his friend had
.oved. It is less easy to believe that he did, as she foresaw,
BISS the sensation that somewhere in the world one lived
srhose life for long years had centred upon the thought of him*
* She loves me better than all France," he wrote to Conway
n 1774. But it is a question whether the most self-satisfied
s content with a relation where so much more is givea oo
side than on the other. Each habitually spoke d: